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Entrepreneurship 
AND Small Business 
IN THE United States 



A National Survey 

This study reports the findings from a national sun-ey on entrepreneurship and 
small business in the United States. Three groups — high school students, the 
general public and small business owners and managers — were sun'eyed on 
their opinions about starting a business, knowledge of entrepreneurship and 
business, and view's on education in entrepreneurship and business. The Center 
for Entrepreneurial Leadership Inc. of the Ewing Marion Kauffman Founda- 
tion in Kansas Cit)', Mo., commissioned the study, which w'as conducted 
jointly by the National Center for Research in Economic Education at the 
UniversiU' of Nebraska-Lincoln and The Gallup Organization, Inc. 

The major findings are divided into five sections that follow- the order of 
questions on the surs'ey. Section I describes the perceptions of each group 
about small business and what they liked about small business compared to 
large corporations. Section II describes the thoughts of each group on starting 
a new business — the reasons, difficulties and interest. Section III examines the 
support for competitive markets and opinions about government regulation of 
business. Section IV offers an assessment of entrepreneurship understanding 
based on an analysis of responses to basic knowledge questions. Section V 
discusses entrepreneurship education and what content should be included in 
the high school curriculum. 
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High school students’ interest in entrepreneurship and their desire for entrepre- 
neurship education were among the most striking findings of this study, the 
first national Gallup surv-ey on entrepreneurship education. 

Seven out of 10 high school students (69 percent) want to start businesses of 
their own, according to the surt'ey. Independence, as opposed to monetaiy 
gain, was the primar)’ motivation given for wanting to start a business. Fort\'- 
three percent of students cited the opportunity “to be my own boss” as the 
major reason for wanting to start a business of their own; only 18 percent said 
monev would be their primaty motivation. The views of the general public 
mirrored those of high school students, with 51 percent of the general public 
citing independence as the key motivator. 

While the students expressed a strong interest in being entrepreneurs, the 
surt'ey indicates they do not have the knowledge to pursue that avenue. 

Multiple choice questions were included in the survey to assess basic knowledge 
about entrepreneurship and business. The questions covered a broad range of 
topics and were designed to be understood by ail three surt'eyed groups. High 
school students averaged 44 percent correct, reflecting a substantial gap in their 
entrepreneurship knowledge. 

The students were well aware of their knowledge deficit. In asking students 
to rate their entrepreneurship know-how, 86 percent rated themselves vety 
poor to fair. 

The results were not surprising in that approximately eight in 10 high school 
students said they were taught little or practically nothing in school about how 
business or the economy works. Only 27 percent reported taking a course in 
entrepreneurship or business; 35 percent said they took a course in economics. 

The findings of the survey are particularly useful in exploring the case for 
entrepreneurship education for youth. All three groups suiweyed indicated the 
nation’s schools should do more to teach about entrepreneurship and starting a 
business. More than 80 percent of each group considered entrepreneurship and 
starting a business to be important or voy important to teach. 
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Other key findings of the survey: 



I There was nearly unanimous agreement in each group that it was impr- 
tant for successful businesses to give something back to the community 
beyond providing jobs. Among high school students, 99 percent believed 
it is imprtant for businesses to support their communities. 

I All three groups surveyed expressed a preference for being a small business 
owner over working as a manager in a large corporation. 



About the Survey 

Survey data were coUected by The Gallup Organization from three national 
random samples: 600 members of the general public, 602 high school students, 
and 204 small business owners and managers. The respndents were inter- 
viewed by telephone from April 20 to May 17, 1994. The maximum margin of 
sampling error for the results was plus or minus (+/-) 4 percentage pints for 
the general public and high school samples, and plus or minus (+/-) 6.9 
prcentage pints for small business owners and managers. 



The following five sections of the report present the surv'ey data in detail. 



Section 1 



Views of Small 
Business 





"What do you LIKE MOST about 
American small business?" 



Table 1 

Like Most About American Small Business 

(n=1,406) 



High School General SB Owners 

Students Public & Managers 

Response (n=602) (n=600) (n=204) 



Customer and personal service 


24% 


33% 


17% 


Economic opportunity and freedom 


8 


13 


50 


Competition and competitiveness 


3 


8 


2 


Jobs and employee relations 


11 


10 


5 


Other 


10 


10 


14 


Tctal citing a positive feature 


56% 


74% 


88% 


Don't know 


38 


19 


9 


Nothing 


5 


6 


3 



I Three-fourths (74%) of the general public cited a positive feature of small 
business. One-third (33%) identified customer and personal service factors 
as what they liked most about American small business. Much smaller 
percentages of the general public identified other positive features such as 
economic opportunity and freedom (13%), competition and competitive- 
ness (8%), or jobs and employee relations (10%). One-quarter of the 
general public either did not loiow (19%) or replied “nothing” (6%). 

I Fort\'-three percent of %/; school students either did not know (38%) or 
replied “nothing” (5%) as their response to the question of what they 
liked about small business. This response was 18 percentage points more 
than for the general public. When a positive feature was given, it was mo.st 




likely to be a customer and personal service factor (23%) or jobs and 
employee relations (11%). Only 6 percent thought of economic opportu- 
nity and freedom and just 3 percent thought of competition and competi- 
tiveness. Another 10 percent gave other responses. 

I Almost half (49%) of small business ormrs and managm cited economic 
opportunity and freedom as what they like about small business. This 
percentage was much greater than that found for the general public (13%) 
or high school students (6%) probably because of the different roles each 
plays in a market economy (business owners see the product market as 
producers and the general public and high school students experience 
product markets as consumers). 

I Consideration of other positive factors by small business anmers and 

manager was minor and scattered among different categories — customer 
and personal service (16%), competition and competitiveness (2%), jobs 
and employee relations (4%), or some other factor (14%). Only 12 
percent did not know (9%) or gave a “nothing” (3%) response. 

I It should be noted that this question was open-ended and generated manv 
responses. Similar responses were grouped into one of four major 
categories as follows: 

Customer and personal service: Customer ser\'ice / more 
personal contact / friendlier / dealing with customers / better 
communication / it’s small not big / easy to work with / like 
them / help community. 

Economic opportunity and fi’eedom; Economic opportunity' / 
ability to make money / opportunity to start own business / easy 
to start / easy to run / freedom / independence / flexibility / own 
boss / no one can tell me what to do / do something vou like / 
individual or privately owned / be creative / rewarding. 

Competition and competitiveness; Competition and competi- 
tiveness / core of our free enterprise system / innovation and 
technological developments / quality / more choices / products 
are made in America. 
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Jobs and employee relations: Creates jobs / better employee 
relations / family-like business / treats employee better / benefits / 
better chance of promotion / easier to get job / not as many 
employees / less political. 
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"Do you think that most American small businesses 
are BETTER (B), WORSE (W), or ABOUT THE SAME (S) 
as large business corporations at:" 



Table 2 

Small Business Compared to 
Large Business Corporations 

(n=1,406) 



Response 


Better 


Worse 


About 

Same 


DK 


A. Producing quality products at reasonable prices 






High School Students (n=602) 


40% 


19% 


39% 


2% 


General Public (n=600) 


44 


18 


34 


4 


SB Owners & Managers (n=204) 


52 


15 


29 


3 


B. Providing services that meet customers' needs 






High School Students 


59% 


8% 


31% 


2% 


General Public 


66 


7 


24 


3 


SB Owners & Managers 


86 


4 


9 


0 


C. Paying workers for what they accomplish 






High School Students 


47% 


18% 


31% 


3% 


General Public 


32 


31 


31 


6 


SB Owners & Managers 


45 


24 


30 


1 


D. Providing jobs 










High School Students 


24% 


47% 


28% 


1% 


General Public 


31 


32 


31 


6 


SB Owners & Managers 


50 


27 


22 


2 
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I The general public, high school students, and small business omen and 
managers generally had more positive than negative opinions about small 
businesses when compared to large business corporations. These generally 
positive opinions, however, varied across these four issues. 

Producing quality products at reasonable prices. More than 
four in 10 (44%) of the general public thought small businesses 
were better than large business corporations at producing quality 
products at reasonable prices. About two in 10 (18%) thought 
they were worse. Similar percentages were found for high school 
students (40% better versus 19% worse). Small business owners 
and managen were somewhat more positive, with more than half 
(52%) thinking small businesses were better and only 15 percent 
thinking they were worse on this issue. 

Providing services that meet customers’ needs. There was an 
overwhelmingly favorable view of small business by all three 
groups on this issue. Almost two-thirds of the general public 
(66%) and more than half (59%) of high school students thought 
small businesses were better than large business corporations in 
providing services that meet customers’ needs. The view among 
small business omen and managen was substantially more 
positive, with almost nine in 10 (86%) considering small 
business to be better. 

Paying workers for what they accomplish. The general public 
was split into thirds on whether small businesses were better 
(32%), worse (31%), or about the same (31%) than large 
businesses in paying workers for what they accomplish. High 
schools students, however, clearly thought small businesses were 
better (47%) than worse (18%). These opinions were vety 
similar to those held by small business omen and managen (45% 
better and 24% worse). 

Providing jobs. The general public was split into thirds on the 
issue of whether small businesses were better (31%), worse 
(32%), or about the same (31%) as large businesses in providing 
jobs. High school students, however, held more negative opinions 
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than the general public. Almost half (47%) of high school 
students thought American small businesses were worse and only 
24 percent thought they were better than large business corpora- 
tions. These percentages were essentially reversed for mall 
business emers and managers-. 50 percent better and 27 percent 
worse. Clearly, there was a perception gap on this issue between 
high school students (and perhaps the general public) and small 
business owners and managers. 
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"If you had the choice between being: (1) a small 
business owner; (2) a manager in a large corporation, 
which would you rather be?" 



Table 3 

Small Business Owner or 
Manager in Large Corporation 

(n=1,406) 



Response 


High School General 
Students Public 


SB Owners 
& Managers 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


(n=204) 


A small business owner 


59% 


73% 


89% 


A manager in a large corporation 


40 


23 


9 


Neither 


0 


3 


0 


Don't know 


1 


2 


2 



I When given a choice betw'een being a small business owner or a manager 
in a large corporation, almost three-fourths (73%) of the general public 
wanted to be a small business owner while only about one-fourth (23%) 
wanted to be a corprate manager. 

E High school students also preferred small business ownership over a 
corporate management psition, but were less enthusiastic about small 
business ownership than the general public. Almost six in 10 (59%) high 
school students wanted to be a small business owner, but four in 10 
(40%) preferred employment as a corporate manager. 

I Most stmdl business ormis and mnagets were satisfied with their current 
occupation. If given the choice, almost nine in 10 (89%) would choose to be 
a small business owner rather than a manager in a large corpration (9%). 
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"Do you personally know a person 
who runs a small business?" 





Table 4 

Knows a Person Who 
Runs a Small Business 

(High school and general public only; n= 


=1,202) 




High School 
Students 


General Public 


Response 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


Yes 


57% 


77% 


No 


43 


23 


Don't know 


0 


1 



I More than three-fourths (77%) of general public knew a person who 

ran a small business. Fewer than one-fourth (23%) did not. 

I More than one-half (57%) of hipfh school students knew a person who ran a 
small business. Fewer than half (43%) did not. 

I This question was asked only of the general public and high school 
students because all small business omen and managm were running a 
small business. 
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"How would you describe your relationship 
to this person? Is this person a parent, 
a close relative, a distant relative, a friend, 
a neighbor, or someone else?" 



Table 5 

Relationship to Person 
Who Runs a Small Business 

(High school and general public only; n=1,202) 



Response 


High School 
Students 

(n=343)* 


General Public 
(n=460)* 


Friend 


43% 


47% 


Relative 


21 


20 


Boss/Employer 


5 


8 


Parent 


24 


7 


Myself 


0 


7 


Neighbor 


5 


3 


Someone else 


2 


7 


*Only those who knew a 


person who ran a small business. 



I About two-thirds of general public (67%) was likely to think either of a 
friend (47%) or a relative (20%) when they thought of a person who runs 
a small business. All other responses w. re mentioned by 8 percent or 
fewer. 

I About two-thirds of %/j school students (64%) identified either a fnend (43%) 
or a relative (21%). However, 24 percent also thought of a parent as a person 
who runs a small business. This response may reflea a misperception on the 
part of some high school students about the occupation of a parent because it 
is unlikely that this high a percentage nms a small business. 






Section II 



Starting a Business 





"Using a five-point scale, 
where "5" means you strongly agree (SA), 
and "1" means you strongly disagree (SD), 
do you think people go into business:" 



Table 6 

Reasons People Go Into Business 

(n=1,406) 



Reasons 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD* 


A. To be their own boss 


High School Students (n=602) 


49% 


24% 


18% 


5% 


4% 


General Public (n=600) 


74 


14 


8 


1 


3 


SB Owners & Managers (n=204) 


74 


17 


5 


2 


1 


B. To use their skills and abilities 


High School Students 


39% 


29% 


24% 


4% 


3% 


General Public 


58 


22 


15 


2 


2 


SB Owners & Managers 


49 


29 


19 


2 


1 


C. To build something for their family 
High School Students 44% 


29% 


18% 


6% 


3% 


General Public 


58 


20 


15 


4 


2 


SB Owners & Managers 


55 


28 


13 


2 


1 


D. To earn lots of money 


High School Students 


41% 


23% 


22% 


8% 


6 


General Public 


35 


19 


32 


8 


7% 


SB Owners & Managers 


26 


21 


36 


11 


5 


E. To overcome a challenge 


High School Students 


21% 


27% 


30% 


15% 


7 


General Public 


31 


24 


26 


8 


7% 


SB Owners & Managers 


30 


28 


27 


9 


5 


*Percentage of "Don't know" answers was minimal (0-3%) and 


was omitted from the table. 
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I People go into business for many reasons. Respondents were asked to 
evaluate five likely reasons. 

To be their own boss. About nine in 10 of general public 
(88%) and mall business owners and managen (91%) eiAer 
strongly agreed or agreed that people go into business to be their 
own boss. In fact, the general public was much more likely to 
strongly agree (74%) than simply agree with this reason. High 
school students were less certain than the general public or small 
business owners and managers. Seven in 10 either .sttongly 
agreed (49%) or agreed (24%). 

To use their skills and abilities. About eight in 10 of the 
general public (80%) and small business owners and managers 
(78%) either strongly agreed or agreed that people go into 
business to use their skills and abilities. The general public and 
small business owners and managers were more likely to strongly 
agree (58% and 49%, respectively) than simply agree (22% and 
29%, respectively). About seven in 10 high school students either 
strongly agreed (39%) or agreed (29%) with this reason, 
suggesting that high school students were slighdy less sure about 
this reason. 

To build something for the family. A large majority of the 
general public (78%) and small business owners and managers 
(83%) either strongly agreed or agreed that people go into 
business to build something for the family. The general public 
and small business owners and managers were more likely to 
strongly agree (58% and 55%, respectively) than simply agree 
(20% and 28%, respectively) with this reason. High school 
students were .somewhat less likely (73%) to either strongly agree 
or agree. 

To earn lots of money. Almost two-thirds of high school students 
(64%), but only about half of ^egene)-al public (54%) or small 
business owners and managers (47%) thought that earning lots of 
money was a reason why people go into business. In fact, 41 
percent of high school students strongly agreed with this reason 
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compared with 35 percent of the general public and 26 percent 
of small business owners and managers. 

To overcome a challenge. More than half of general public 

(55%) and small business owners and managers (58%), but fewer 
than half oihigh school students (48%) strongly agreed or agreed 
that overcoming a challenge was a reason for going into business. 
High school students were also more likely to simply agree 
(27%) than strongly agree (21%). In contrast, the general public 
and small business owners and managers were more likely to 
strongly agree (31% and 30%, respectively) than simply agree 
(24% and 28%, respectively). 




"Which of the following challenges do you think 
prove to be more difficult than initially anticipated 
by people who start a new business?" 



Table 7 

Challenges that Prove More Difficult 
Than Anticipated in Starting a New Business 

(n=1,406) 



Challenges 


Yes 


No 


DK 


A. Competing with other businesses 


High School Students (n=602) 


85% 


15% 


0% 


General Public (n=600) 


78 


21 


1 


SB Owners & Managers (n=204) 


65 


35 


0 


B. Obtaining loans and financing 


High School Students 


76% 


22% 


1% 


General Public 


75 


22 


3 


SB Owners & Managers 


79 


21 


0 


C. Developing sales 


High School Students 


74% 


24% 


2% 


General Public 


76 


21 


3 


SB Owiiers & Managers 


65 


35 


0 


D. Controlling costs 


High School Students 


76% 


23% 


1% 


General Public 


77 


20 


3 


SB Owners & Managers 


73 


27 


0 


E. Handling government regulation and red tape 
High School Students 64% 


32% 


3% 


General Public 


75 


22 


3 


SB Owners & Managers 


87 


13 


0 
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I New businesses face a number of challenges. Some differences were found 
in the perceptions of each group as to whether these challenges were more 
difficult than initially anticipated by people who start a business. 

Competing with other businesses. Sizable percentages of each 
group considered this challenge to be more ffifficult than initially 
anticipated, but small business owners and managers were less 
inclined (65%) to think this way than were high school students 
(85%) or ihc general public (78%). 

Obtaining loans and financing. About three-fourths of each 
group considered this challenge to be more difficult than initially 
anticipated. Small business owners and managers (79%) were 
somewhat more likely than ihc general public (75%) or high school 
students (76%) to think this way. 

Developing sales. More of she general public (76%) and high 
school students (74%) thought the development of sales was a 
more difficult challenge than initially anticipated than did small 
business owners and managers (65%). 

Controlling costs. About an equal percentage of each group 
(73% to 77%) thought that controlling costs was a more difficult 
challenge than initially anticipated. 

Handling government regulation and red tape. Almost nine in 
10 (87%) oi small business owners and managers viewed this factor 
as a more difficult challenge than initially anticipated compared 
with three-fourths (75%) of the general public and fewer than 
wo-thirds (64%) of high school students. 
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"How important do you think it is for successful 
business owners or entrepreneurs to give something 
back to the community beyond providing jobs? 



Table 8 

Importance of Giving Something 
Back to the Community 

(n=1,406) 



Response 


High School 
Students 


General 

Public 


SB Owners 
& Managers 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


(n=204) 


Very important 


68% 


68% 


59% 


Somewhat important 


31 


28 


37 


Not at all important 


1 


3 


3 



I There was nearly unanimous agreement (96% to 99%) in each group that 
it was either vtrj important or somewhat important for successful businesses 
to give something back to the community beyond providing jobs. 

I A large percentage (59% to 68%) of each group thought it was very' 
important rather than just somewhat important (28% to 37%) to give 
something back to the community’. More than two-thirds (68%) of the 
general public and hi^h school students thought it was very' important that a 
successful business give something back to the community'. A slightly 
smaller percentage of small business owners and managers (59%) held that 
view. 






"Do you think you would want to start a 
business of your own?" 



Table 9 

Start Business of Own 

(High school and general public only; n=1,202) 





High School 


General 




Students 


Public 


Response 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


Yes 


69% 


50% 


No 


28 


49 


Don't know 


3 


1 



i Almost seven in 10 (69%) %/; school students would like to start a business 
of their own. 

i Only five in 10 (50%) of thQ^eneml public were interested in starting a 
business. 

i This question was not asked of small business omen and mana^en because 
they were already running small businesses of their own. 



"What is the MAJOR reason why you 
might want to start a business for yourself?" 



Table 10 

Major Reason to Start a Business* 

(High school and general public only; n=715) 





High School 
Students 


General 

Public 


Reasons 


(n=415) 


(n=300) 


A. To be my own boss 


43% 


51% 


B. To earn lots of money 


18 


14 


C. Help community/provide jobs 


11 


5 


D To use my skills and abilities 


7 


6 


E. To build something for the family 


6 


7 


F. To overcome a challenge 


6 


9 


G. Other 


7 


7 


H. Don't know 


3 


1 



*For YES respondents on whether you'd want to start a business of your own 
(see Table 9). 
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I The major reason given for wanting to start a business by general 
public and hi^h school students, among the subsample who were interested 
in doing so, was the opportunity to “be my own boss” (51% general 
public and 43% high school). 

I Next in order of importance, but drawing much less interest, was the 
opportunity to earn lots of money (14% general public and 18% high 
school). Ateut 11 percent of hi/h school students thought a major reason 
they wanted to start a business was to help the community or provide 
jobs. All other responses — using my skills and abilities, building some- 
thing for the family, overcoming a challenge, or other — drew less than 10 
percent of each group. 

I This question was open-ended and generated many responses. Similar 
responses were grouped into one of seven categories: 

To be my own boss; To be my own boss / doing it myself / do 
what 1 want to do / just to have my own business / independent / 
pride / job security / control / control my destiny / work out of 
home / freedom. 

To earn lots of money; Earn lots of money. 

Help community/provide jobs; Help community / give back to 
community / help people out / provide jobs for others / charge 
fair prices / provide a sers'ice / quality of sers'ice / work with 
people. 

To use my skills and abilities; Use my skills and abilities / for 
flm / enjoy it. 

To build something for the family; To build something for the 
family / follow in Dad’s footsteps. 

To overcome a challenge; Overcome a challenge / accomplish a 
goal / self satisfaction / be successful / do something after 
retirement. 

Other; Other / no specific reason. 
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"What is the MAJOR reason you might NOT want 
to start a business for yourself?" 



Table 11 

Major Reason for 
Not Starting a Business* 

(High school and general public only; n=487) 



Reasons 


High School 
Students 

(n=187) 


General 

Public 

(n=300) 


Age or family situation 


1% 


37% 


Problems with managing the business 


18 


20 


Not enough money/financial capital 


6 


8 


It is too risky 


18 


10 


Lack of energy/time/skills/ideas 


26 


14 


Like my current situation 


18 


6 


Other 


9 


4 


Don't know 


4 


1 


*No or don't know respondents on whether you want to start a business of 
your own (see Table 9). 



I The major reasons given for not starting a business by the general public, 
for those who did not want to start a business, were age or family 
situation (37%) or anticipated problems with managing the business 
(20%). Another 14 percent cited a lack of energ}', time, skills or ideas. Ten 
percent thought it was too risk)'. 

I A wide variety of reasons were given for not starting a business by the 
subsample of high school students who lacked this interest. About one in 
four (26%) cited lack of energ)', time, skills or ideas. About three in five 
were either worried about the problems of managing the business (18%), 
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the business risk (18%), or they liked their current situation (18%). Few 
cited age or family (1%) or the lack of money or financial capital (6%) as 
a reason for not starting a business. 

I This was an open-ended question that generated many responses. Similar 
responses were grouped into one of six categories: 

Age or family: Age / retired / kids. 

Problems wth managing the business: Problems with manag- 
ing a business / government regulation / hassles and headaches / 
responsibilit)’ / rather work for someone else / taxes / stress / too 
.luch pressure. 

Not enough money/financial capital: Not enough monev/ 
financial capital. 

It is too riiKy: Too risky / lose money and go bankrupt / might 
not be successful / competition / fear of failure / economy is bad 
/ crime or robberies / job securin’. 

Lack of energy/time/skills/ideas: Lack of energy’ or time / lack 
of knowledge or skills / too much work involved / too much time 
/ no idea for business / hard to get started / too hard or difficult / 
too much trouble. 

Like my current situation: Like current situation / not inter- 
ested. 
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"What advice would you give to a person who 
wanted to start a business? Would you ENCOURAGE 
them to start a business now, tell them to WAIT 
a few years and get more work experience, 
or DISCOURAGE them from starting a business and 
work for someone else?" 



Table 12 

Advice to a Person Wanting 
to Start a Business 

(n=1,406) 



Response 


High School 
Students 


General 

Public 


SB Owners 
& Managers 


(fi602] 


(n=600) 


(n=204) 


Encourage 


30% 


61% 


53% 


Wait 


65 


28 


28 


Discourage 


2 


5 


12 


Don't know/Refused 


2 


5 


7 



I Six in 10 (61%) of \hc^eneral public and about five in 10 (53%) mall 
business owners and mana^rs would encourage people if the\ wanted to 
start a business. However, only three in 10 (30%) %/; school students 
would offer encouraging ad\’ice. The more cautious advice from high 
school students may reflect their youth and a lack of business or work 
experience. 

I About three in 10 (28%) of the general public or small business onmers and 
managers would tell a person who wanted to start a business to wait. 
Almost two-thirds (65%) of Isiph school students would tell the person to wait. 






I Few among the general public (5%) or high school students (5%) would 

discourage a person who wanted to start a business, but 12 percent of 
small business omess and managers would do so. 






Section III 



Competitive Markets 
AND Government 
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"If the supply of new houses was reduced by a 
shortage of lumber, do you think the 
government should prohibit construction companies 
from raising prices on new houses?" 



Table 13 

Government Should Prohibit Price Increases 

(n=1,406) 



Response 


High School 
Students 


General 

Public 


SB Owners 
& Managers 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


(n=204) 


Yes, prohibit 


57% 


49% 


23% 


No, do not prohibit 


41 


47 


77 


Don't know 


2 


4 


0 



I Thc^eneral public was about evenly divided (49% yes and 47% no) over 
the issue of whether the government should prohibit construction 
companies from raising prices on new houses, if the supply of new houses 
was reduced by a lumber shortage. 

I Hi^b school students wanted more government control over housing prices 
than the general public. More high school students thought the govern- 
ment should prohibit the price rise (57%) than not prohibit it (41%). 

I Most small business onmers and manager were opposed to government price 
inter\’ention in the housing market. More than three-fourths (77%) 
thought gos'ernment should not prohibit the price increases whereas only 
about one-quarter (23%) thought government should prohibit them. 
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"A bicycle manufacturer raises the price of bikes 
because the demand increased even though the cost 
of producing bikes has not increased. Do you think 
the manufacturer should be allowed to raise prices?" 



Table 14 

Manufacturer Should be Allowed to Raise Prices 

(n=l,406) 



Response 


High School 
Students 


General 

Public 


SB Owners 
& Managers 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


(n=204) 


Yes, allowed to 


34% 


36% 


66% 


No, not allowed to 


65 


62 


33 


Don't know 


1 


2 


0 



I Only about one-third of the general public (36%) and hi^h school students 
(34%) would allow a bike manufacturer to raise prices when demand, but 
not the production cost for bikes, increased. About two-thirds of the 
general public (62%) and high school students (65%) would oppose 
allowing a bike manufacturer to raise prices in this case. 

I Just the opposite response came from small business owners and managers. 
Two-thirds (66%) of small business owners and managers thought a bike 
manufacturer should be allowed to raise prices whereas only one-third 
(33%) were opposed. There was much more support for free markets 
among small business owners and managers than either the general public 
or high school students. 

I The responses to questions in Tables 13 and 14 offer interesting contrasts. 
All groups were much more willing to let prices rise (and were more 
opposed to government intert'ention) when the price rise occurred because 
of an increase in production costs (Table 13), perhaps because the price 
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increase seemed more justified. Each group was less likely to support a rise 
in prices when demand increased, but production costs did not (Table 14). 
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“Thinking about government regulation 
of business, do you think there is:" 



Table 15 

Government Regulation of Business 

(n=l,406) 





High School General 
Students Public 


SB Owners 
& Manaaers 


Response 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


(n=204) 


Too much government regulation 


32% 


60% 


75% 


Too little government regulation 


15 


10 


2 


About the right amount of 


50 


25 


21 


government regulation 
Don't know 


5 


3 


1 



I Six in 10 (60%) among the general public thought there was too much 
government regulation. Just one in 10 (10%) believed there was too little 
regulation. One-quarter (25%) of the general public held the view that 
there was the right amount of government regulation. 

I About one-third (32%) of hi^h school students felt there was too much 
government regulation whereas only 15 percent thought there was too 
little. One-half (50%) of high school students were of the opinion there 
was about the right amount of government regulation. 

I Three-quarters (75%) of small business owners and managers believed tliere 
is too much government regulation while a scant 2 percent thought there 
is too little. About one in five (21%) felt there was the right amount of 
regulation. 
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"Thinking about taxes, do you think 
that most businesses are:" 



Table 16 

Business Taxes 

(n=1,406) 



Response 


High School General 
Students Public 


SB Owners 
& Manaaers 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


(n=204) 


Overtaxed 


48% 


48% 


69% 


Undertaxed 


13 


19 


4 


Taxed about the right amount 


34 


26 


25 


Don't know 


5 


7 


1 



I About onc-halt (48%) of the general public thought most businesses were 
overtaxed, but just 19 percent thought businesses were undertaxed. About 
one-quarter (26%) were of the opinion businesses were taxed the right 
amount. 

I Hi^b school students held similar views to the general public. About one- 
half (48%) of high school students believed businesses were overtaxed, but 
only 13 percent thought they were undertaxed. One-third (34%) believed 
businesses were taxed the right amount. 

I Almost seven in 10 (69%) snmll business owners and managers believed 
there is too much taxation of business. Just 4 percent felt there was too 
little. Onc-quartcr (25%) believed businesses were taxed about the right 
amount. 
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Table 17 

Percentage of Correct Responses to 
Entrepreneurial Knowledge Questions 

(n=1,406) 



Score 


High School General 
Students Public 


SB Owners 
& Managers 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


(n=204) 


1 . Description of entrepreneur 


70% 


78% 


89% 


2. Small business and job creation 


28 


46 


65 


3. Double taxation of corporations 


36 


27 


50 


4. Typical way to raise capital 


12 


21 


51 


5. Business survival 


49 


54 


90 


6. Example of franchise 


70 


80 


96 


7. Supply and demand 


60 


59 


86 


8. Purpose of profits 


25 


33 


62 


Mean % correct 


44% 


50% 


74% 



I Eight multiple choice questions were included on the sur\'ey to assess basic 
knowledge about entrepreneurship and business. Table 17 shows the 
percentage of correct responses to each question and the mean percent 
correct for each group. 

I The mean percent correct for the general public was 50 percent, indicating 
they got alx)Ut four of the eight questions correct, on average. 

I High school students scored 44 percent correct, or averaged about three to 
four questions right. 

I Small business o)mers and managers had the highest percentage and score. 
They averaged 74 percent correct, and got six out of eight questions right, 
on average. 
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"Which of the following best describes 
an entrepreneur?" 



Table 18 

Description of Entrepreneur 

(n=1,406) 



Response 


High School 
Students 


General 

Public 


SB Owners 
& Managers 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


(n=204) 


A person who owns a small business* 


70% 


78% 


89% 


A manager of a large corporation 


15 


8 


5 


A government official running 


9 


6 


1 


a regulatory agency 








Some/combination/all 


0 


1 


3 


Don't know 


5 


6 


1 



* Correct Response 



I xMost of thc^eneral public (78%) selected the correct definition of an 
entrepreneur (a person who owns a small business) from among the 
choices given. However, 8 percent thought an entrepreneur was a manager 
of a large corporation, 6 percent thought it «’as a government official 
running a regulator)’ agency, and 6 percent did not know. 

I Hipb school students were slightly less knowledgeable than the general 
public, with 70 percent selecting the correct answer. The most appealing 
incorrect alternative, a manager of a large corporation, drew 15 percent of 
the students. Nine percent (9%) thought it was a government official and 
5 percent (5%) did not know. 

I Almost nine in 10 (89%) small business owners and managers selected the 
correct description. A few entrepreneurs surs'cyed (11%), however, 
thought the term applied to a corporate manager (5%), a government 
official (1%), or they gave a combined response (3%). 
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"Over the last 10 years, which of the following groups 
has created the most new jobs in the economy?" 



Table 19 

Who Created Most New Jobs 
in Past 10 Years 

(n=1,406) 



Response 


High School 
Students 


General 

Public 


SB Owners 
& Managers 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


(n=204) 


Small businesses* 


28% 


46% 


65% 


Large businesses 


45 


26 


13 


The federal government 


24 


20 


20 


Some/combination/all 


0 


1 


1 


None 


0 


1 


0 


Don't know 


2 


6 


1 



* Correct Response 



I Small business has been largeh' responsible for creating most of the new jobs 
in the economy during the last 10 years (see Dennis, 1993, pp. 16-17). 

I Almost half (46%) of the general public knew' about tht important role of 
small business in jobs creation. Nevertheless, about one-lburth (26%) 
believed that large businesses had created more jobs, and one-fifth (20%) 
thought it w'as the federal government. 

I Hipjh school students were much less likely (only 28%) than the general 
public (46%) to think of small businesses as the major source of new jobs 
creation in the econom\’. They were more likely to give the credit to large 
businesses (45%) or the federal government (24%). 

I Most small business omm and mammas (65%) knew small basiness was respon- 
sible for the most jobs cTcation. However, 13 percent thought it was large 
basines.ses and 20 [lewent thought tlie feileral government w'as responsible. 
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"For which type of business organization is the 
owner, or are the owners, subject to DOUBLE 
taxation by the federal government?" 



Table 20 

Business Organization Subject to 
Double Taxation by Federal Government 

(n=1,406) 



Response 


High School General 
Students Public 


SB Owners 
& Managers 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


(n=204) 


Corporations* 


36% 


27% 


50% 


Partnerships 


26 


19 


12 


Sole proprietorships 


11 


11 


16 


Cooperatives 


16 


9 


3 


Some/combination/all 


1 


9 


4 


None 


0 


2 


0 


Don't know 


9 


23 


14 


*Correct Response 









I Owners of corporations are subject to double taxation because corporate 
income paid out as dividends is taxed first as part of corporate profits and 
second as part of the nersonal income of owners or stockholders. 

I Only 27 percent of xhcjicncral public knew the correct answer to this 
question. Most either did not know (23%) or gave other incorrect 
responses. 

I HiPib school students were more likely (36%) than the general public to give 
a correct reply. However, partnerships (26%) was a compelling incorrect 
alternative. 






I Half (50%) of the small business owners and managers knew the correct 
answer, but 12 percent thought it was partnerships, 16 percent sole 
proprietorships, 14 percent did not know and the rest (7%) gave other 
responses. 
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"Considering the methods of raising 
capital to start a new business, 
which of the following is the most typical?" 



Table 21 

Most Typical Way to Raise Capital 
to Start a New Business 

(n=1,406) 



Response 


High School General 
Students Public 


SB Owners 
& Managers 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


(n=204) 


Using personal money or borrowing 12% 


21% 


51% 


money from friends or relatives* 








Borrowing money from a bank 


58 


55 


38 


Borrowing money from the government 17 


11 


2 


Issuing company stock or bonds 


10 


6 


3 


to the general public 








Some/combination/all 


1 


4 


4 


Don't know 


2 


2 


1 



*Correct Response 



I The most t\-pical \va\' financial capital is raised to start a business is by 
using personal money or borrowing money from friends and relatives (sec 
Cooper, et al., 1990, pp. 6-7). 

I Only 21 percent of the general public and 12 percent of bi^h school students 
gave the correct response. More than half of these groups (55% and 58%, 
respectively) thought the best answer was borrowing money from a bank. 

I More than half (51%) of small business omers and mannpjcrs recognized the 
correct response perhaps because of personal experience. However, 38 
percent also thought borrowing from a bank was most tt'pieal. 
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"Which factor is most important 
for business survival?" 



Table 22 

Most important Factor 
for Business Survival 

(n=1,406) 



Response 


High School General 
Students Public 


SB Owners 
& Managers 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


(n=204) 


The company's cash flow* 


49% 


54% 


90% 


The value of the company's 


21 


15 


2 


common stock 








Having a low depreciation rate 


13 


12 


2 


Having a board of directors 


14 


10 


1 


Some/combination/all 


0 


1 


1 


None 


0 


0 


1 


Don't know 


3 


8 


2 


* Correct Response 









I About half iht^cueml public (54%) and hipih school students (49%), but 90 
percent of small business omicrs and managers, knew that the company's 
cash flow was the most important factor for business sur\'ival. 

I Some among ti\c jjcncml public and hipjh school students incorrectly thought 
that business sur\'ival was most influenced by the value of the company's 
common stock (15% and 21%, respectively), having a low depreciation 
rate (12% and 12%), or having a board of directors (10% and 14%). 
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"Which one of three businesses is the 
best example of a franchise?" 



Table 23 

Example of Franchise 

(ni.-1,406) 





High School General 


SB Owners 




Students 


Public 


& Manaqers 


Response 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


(n=204) 


A McDonald's restaurant* 


70% 


80% 


96% 


A General Motors-Oldsmobile plant 


13 


10 


1 


The IBM Corporation 


15 


7 


2 


Don't know 


2 


3 


1 


*Correct Response 









I Eight in 10 (80%) of the general public and seven in 10 (70%) hi^h school 
students correctly identified an example of a franchise. Almost all (96%) 
small business owners and managers ga\'e a correct response. 

I Thirt)’ percent (30%) of hijjh school students were attracted bv the incorrect 
options of a General Motors-Oldsmobile plant (13%), the IBM Corpora- 
tion (15%), or they did not know (2%). Twent)’ percent (20%) of the 
jieneral public .selected one of these three options. 
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"To the best of your knowledge, the prices of 
most products in a competitive market, 
like the United States', are determined by the:" 



Table 24 

Determination of Prices 
in a Competitive Market 

(n=1,406) 



Response 


High School General 
Students Public 


SB Owners 
& Managers 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


(n=204) 


Supply and demand for products* 


60% 


59% 


86% 


The Consumer Price Index 


17 


20 


7 


Local, state, or federal government 


13 


9 


1 


Monetary policy of the Federal Resen/e 


4 


2 


2 


Some/combination/all 


0 


2 


1 


Don't know 


6 


8 


2 


*Correct Response 









I About six in 10 of \htjjcncml public (59%) and %/; school students (60%) 
knew prices of most products in a competitive market, like the United 
States’, were determined by the supply and demand for products. However, 
almost all (86%) small business onmm and managers knew diis to be true. 

I About two in 10 of thc^acncral public (20%) and %/; school students (17%) 
thought market prices were determined by the Cbnsumer Price Index. 

I About one in 10 of the^o/cm/ public (9%) and hijjh school students (13%) 
believed most product prices were determined b\' the local, state, or federal 
government. 
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"Which of the following do you think is the basic 
purpose of profits in our market economy?" 



Table 25 

Basic Purpose of Profits in Market Economy 

(n=1,406) 





High School General 
Students Public 


SB Owners 
& Managers 


Response 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


(n=204) 


Reward businesses for producing 


25% 


33% 


62% 


what consumers want* 


Pay for the wages and salaries 


56 


40 


28 


of workers 


Transfer income to the wealthy 


15 


19 


5 


None 


0 


1 


2 


Don’t know 


3 


6 


2 



‘Correct Response 



I Only 33 percent of the general public and 25 percent of hipih school students, 
but 62 percent of small business enmen and managers, knew tl.’e basic 
purpose of profits in a market economy — to reward businesses for producing 
what consumers want. 

I The^eneral public (40%) and /;//?/; school students (56%) were more likelv to 
think the purpose was to pay for the wages and salaries of workers. Only 28 
percent oi small business onmas and manajjen thought this was true. 

I There was also some belief by 19 percent of the ptencral public and 15 
percent of bicih school students that die purpose was to transfer income to 
the wealthy. 







"Using a five-point scale, where "5" is excellent (E), 
and "1 " is very poor (VP), how would you describe 
your knowledge and understanding of starting 
and managing a business?" 



Table 26 

Knowledge and Understanding of 
Starting and Managing a Business 

(High school and general public only; n=1,202) 



Response 


High School General 
Students Public 

(n=602) (n=600) 


5 (Excellent) 


4% 


11% 


4 (Good) 


9 


14 


3 (Fair) 


42 


34 


2 (Poor) 


30 


19 


1 (Very poor) 


14 


21 


Don't know 


1 


0 



I Among the Picncral public, one-quarter (25%) rated their knowledge and 
understanding of starting and managing a business as excellent [5] (11%) 
or good [4] (14%). About three-quarters (74%) rated their knowledge 
and understanding as fair [3] (3491)), poor [2] (19%), or ver\’ poor [1] 
( 21 %). 

I Among the hi^h school students, 13 percent rated their knowledge and 
understanding of starting and managing a business as excellent [5] (4%) 
or good [4] (9%). Eightv-sLx percent (86%) rated their know ledge and 
understanding as (air [3] (42%), poor [2] (30%), or very poor [1] (14%). 

I This question was asked only of the general public and high school 
students. 
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Section V 



Entrepreneurship 

Education 
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"Using a five-point scale, where "5" is very important 
(VI), and "1" is not at all important (NAI), 
how important is it for our nation's schools 
to teach students about entrepreneurship 
and starting a business?" 



Table 27 

Nation's Schools Should Teach More 
About Entrepreneurship and Starting businesses 

(n=1,406) 



Response 


High Schooi General 
Students Public 


SB Owners 
8i Managers 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


(n=204) 


5 (Very important) 


48% 


60% 


61% 


4 


36 


22 


20 


3 


14 


13 


16 


2 


1 


2 


3 


1 (Not at all important) 


1 


3 


0 


Don't know 


0 


1 


0 



I All three groups thought the nation’s schools should teach students more 
about entrepreneurship and starting a business. More than eight in 10 of 
thc^eneral public (82%), hi^h school students (84%), and small business 
onmers and mana^cn (81%) gave these topics ratings of either “5” or “4,” 
where a “5” is veij impoitant. 

I The response recei\’ing the largest percentage from each group was the “5” 
rating of very important: 60 percent for the general public^ 48 percent for 
bi^h school students', and 61 percent (or small business oivners and managers. 
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"For each subject, is it something you are taught 
A LOT ABOUT IN SCHOOL (LOT), 
taught A LimE ABOUT (LIT), 
or taught PRACTICALLY NOTHING ABOUT (NOT)?" 



Table 28 

Amount of Education on Subjects in School 

(High school students only; n=602) 



Subject 


A LOT 


LIHLE 


NOTHING 


A. Mathematics 


94% 


5% 


0% 


B. English or American literature 


91 


8 


1 


C. Science 


82 


17 


1 


D. United States history 


75 


22 


3 


E. How the federal government works 27 


59 


14 


F. How the economy works 


22 


63 


14 


G. How business works 


14 


63 


22 



I One reason why most high school students thought their knowledge and 
understanding of starting and managing a business was only fair or poor, 
and why they wanted the nation’s schools to teach more about entrepre- 
neurship and starting a business, was they felt the\' received so little 
instruction in business and economics in high school. 

I Eight\'-fi\'e percent (85%) of high school students reported they were taught 
only "a little about" or “practically nothing about" how business works. 
Scvent\’-se\’en percent (77%) thought they are taught onh’ “a little about" 
or “practically nothing about" how the economy works. 







"In HIGH SCHOOL, did you take a course in:" 



Table 29 

Courses Taken in High School 

(n=1,406) 





High School General 
Students Public 


SB Owners 
& Managers 


Response 


(n=602) 


(n=600) 


(n=204) 


A. Business or Entrepreneurship 


27% 


25% 


26% 


B. Economics 


35 


39 


38 


C. Personal Finance or 
Consumer Economics 


21 


23 


21 



I Another reason why the high school students or the general public lacked 
confidence in their knowledge and understanding of starting and manag- 
ing a business, and why they wanted the nation’s schools to teach more 
about entrepreneurship and starting a business, was that few had taken 
courses in business, entrepreneurship or economics while in high school. 

I Only about a quarter of the^eneml public (25%), bi^h school students 
(27%), and small business ownets and managers (26%) reported taking a 
course in business or entrepreneurship in high school. Less than 40 
percent of each group took an economics course in high school. 
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"In COLLEGE, did you take a course in:" 



Table 30 

Courses Taken in College 

(General public and SB owners and managers only; n=804) 



Response 


General 

Public 

(n=272)* 


SB Owners 
& Managers 
(n=164)* 


A. Small business or 
Entrepreneurship 


24% 


37% 


B. Economics 


47 


68 


C. Other business courses 
(such as accounting, 
business law, finance, 
management, marketing) 


51 


72 


*Colleqe attendees only 







I About a quarter (24%) of thc^encrnl public who attended college took a 
course in small business or entrepreneurship, whereas 37 percent of small 
business owners and managers did so. 

I About five in 10 among the general publie who attended college took a 
course in economics (47%) or courses in business (51%), but about seven 
in 10 small business owners and manapjers took an economics course (68%) 
or business course (72%). 



"Using a five-point scale, where "5" is very important 
(VI), and "1" is not at all important (NAI), please 
indicate how important each category is to a high 
school senior's KNOWLEDGE of entrepreneurship." 



Table 31 

Importance to a High School Senior's 
Knowledge of Entrepreneurship 

(Small business owners and managers only; n=204) 



Response 


NAI 

1 


2 


3 


4 


VI 

5 


A. Financial management 


0% 


0% 


7% 


23% 


69% 


B. Marketing, sales and advertising 


1 


1 


13 


32 


52 


C. Product costing and pricing 


2 


2 


18 


32 


45 


D. Basic business law 


2 


11 


29 


24 


35 



I The importance of different topics for a high school senior’s knowiedge of 
entrepreneurship varied by topic in the opinion of small business omien and 
managers. 

I Financial management was considered ver)' important by a large majorin’ 
(69%) of small business owners and managers, but only about half (52%) 
thought the same for marketing, sales and advertising. Fewer than half of 
the group rated very important product costing and pricing (45%) or basic 
business law (35%). 

I The same relative ranking was produced when categories “5” (veiy 
important) and “4” {important) were combined: financial management 
(92%); marketing, sales, and ads'ertising (84%); product costing and 
pricing (77%); and basic business law (59%). 







"Using a five-point scale, where "5" is very important 
(VI), and "1 " is not at all important (NAI), please rate the 
importance of teaching the following skills to prepare 
high school seniors for being successful entrepreneurs." 



Table 32 

Importance of Skills to Prepare High School 
Seniors for Being Successful Entrepreneurs 

(Small business owners and managers only; n=204) 



Response 


NAI 

1 


2 


3 


4 


VI 

5 


A. Developing a business plan 


0% 


2% 


6% 


25% 


66% 


B. Motivating and managing people 


1 


1 


7 


20 


71 


C. Assessing market opportunities 


1 


0 


14 


34 


50 


D. Accounting and record keeping 


2 


1 


18 


24 


55 


E. Analyzing a financial statement 


2 


4 


18 


30 


46 



I The importance attached to skills to prepare high school seniors for being 
success^ entrepreneun also varied according to smdl bimmss mmy and 
mana^m. 

I Motivating and managing people and developing a business plan were 
considered ven important by sizeable majorities (71% and 66%) of small 
business oivners and managers. About half thought that assessing market 
opportunities (50%) and accounting and record keeping (55%) were vety 
important. Fewer than half (46%) thought analyzing a financial statement 
was rc}y important. 

I The same basic rankings were produced when categories “5” (r «7 

important) and “4” {important) were combined: developing a plan (91%); 
motivating people (91%); market opportunities (84%); accounting 
(79%); and financial statements (76%). 
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"Using a five-point scale, where "5" is very important 
(VI), and "1" is not at all important (NAI), please rate 
the importance of teaching the following ATTITUDES 
and VALUES to prepare high school seniors for being 
succ-essfui entrepreneurs." 



Table 33 

Importance of Attitudes and Values to Prepare High School 
Seniors for Being Successful Entrepreneurs 

(Small business owners and managers only; n=204) 



Response 


NAI 

1 


2 


3 


4 


VI 

5 


A. Leadership 


0% 


1% 


3% 


25% 


70% 


B. Teamwork 


0 


0 


8 


25 


67 


C. Persistence 


0 


2 


8 


23 


66 


D. Business ethics 


0 


0 


12 


20 


68 


E. Risk-taking 


0 


2 


22 


31 


45 



I The importance given to the teaching of attitudes and values to prepare 
high school seniors for being successful entrepreneurs varied slightly in the 
view of mittll business mvnets and managers. 

I About two-thirds of small business omiers and managers considered 
leadership (70%), teamwork (67%), persistence (66%), and business 
ethics (68%) to be vety important. Fewer than half (45%) of small business 
owners and managers thought risk-taking was a ray important attitude or 
value to teach. 

I The same rank-order was produced when categories “5" (i’ot important) 
and “4” (important) were combined: leadership (95%); teamwork (92%); 
persistence (89%); business ethics (88%); and risk-taking (76%). 
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Section VI 



Sample 

Characteristics and 
Survey Methods 
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Sample 

Characteristics 



Urn section of the report describes tlx cMracteristics of each sample and 
presents comparisotis across selected characteristics. This section also explains 
tlx survey desigit method used to draw the three samples and disaisses the 
maigins of error for the samples. A table for estimating sampling error is 
presented. 

The demographic information about the three samples is reported in Table 36. 
What follows are some major characteristics of the w^eighted general public 
sample (N=600), the high .school sample (N=602), and the small business 
owners and managers sample (N=204) that were used to prepare the report. 

I The as’erage age of thepcHcml public sample was 44 years. High school 
students had an as’erage age of 16. The average age of stnall business cnvners 
and manager was 47. 

I Thcgeneml publie sample was 85 percent white. Africair-Americans 
accounted for 10 percent of the general public sample. The high school 
sample was 74 percent white and 13 percent African-American. The small 
business omiers and managers sample was 92 percent white and onh’ 1 
percent African-American. 

I Three percent of the general public reported they were of Hispanic origin, 
Hispanics represented 1 1 percent of the high school sample and 2 percent of 
the stnall business omiers and managers sample. 

I The general public sample comprised 47 percent males and 53 percent 

females, 

I The largest regional group of the general public came from the South 
Central region (34%) of the United States. A quarter came from the 
North (xntral. The Northeast and West each accounted for about one- 
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fifth of die sample. Among bi^b school students, 31 percent were from the 
South Central, 30 percent from the North Central, 22 percent from the 
West, and 18 percent from the Northeast. Small business miers and 
managers were drawn from the South Central (35%), the North Central 
(22%), the West (21%), and the Northeast (22%). 

I Various levels of education were found in each sample. Ot the general 
public sample, 34 percent reported having high school educations only; 20 
percent did not graduate from high school; 20 percent replied having 
some college, including those ivho completed degrees at two-year colleges. 
Four-vear college graduates and diose with postgraduate work accounted 
for 20 percent of the general public sample. 

Hi^b school students were either in the ninth (30%), 10th (25%), 1 1th 
(26%), or 12th (20%) grades during the 1993-1994 school year. 

Some 17 percent of small business owners and managers were high school 
graduates; 22 percent completed some college work. Among small 
business ow'ners and managers, 58 percent held degrees from four-year 
colleges (40%) or had taken postgraduate work (18%). 

I Two-thirds (66%) of the general public sample was employed and one- 
third (34%) was not employed. The U'pe of work cited most often was 
professional emplovee (20%) and skilled craftsman (20%). Being a 
manager, a clerical worker, an operative, or a service worker each ac- 
counted for about one in 10 (10-11%) of those working. Small business 
proprietors were 8 percent and sales workers were 6 percent of the sample. 

ThirU’-tbur percent of the high school sample were employed in part-time 
jobs (4% were working fewer than 10 hours a week; 29% were working 
more than 10 hours a week). 

All small business owners and managers either owned (70%) or managed 
(30%) a small business with fewer than 200 employees. Five in 10 (50%) 
of these businesses had 10 or fewer employees, and about two in 10 
(21%) had 11 to 20 employees. 
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The n’pes of businesses for mall business owners and managers were: retail 
trade (25%); wholesale trade (16%); the serx'ices (25%); or manufactur- 
ing (13%). About one-third (35%) of the firms reported sales of less than 
half a million dollars, another third (32%) half a million to S2 million, and 
anotiier third (33%) more than S2 million. Fom'-four percent (44%) of 
the businesses were started since 1980. 

I The political affiliations of general public sample \'aried: 39 percent 
Democrat; 29 percent Republican; and 25 percent independent. The small 
business owners and managers sample was 23 percent Democrat, 47 percent 
Republican and 23 percent independent. 

I A conser\-ati\-e (36%) or moderate (38%) political philosoph\’ was held b\' 
almost three-fourths of the general public. Another 22 percent classified 
themseh’es as liberal. Half (50%) of the small business owners and managers 
considered themsehes to be conserx’atives, 36 percent moderates and onlv 
12 percent liberals. 






Table 34 

Sample Characteristics 





High School 
Students 


General 

Public 

Unweighted Weighted 


SB Owners 
& Manager 


Characteristics 


(n=602) 


(n=600) (n=600) 


(n=204) 


Age 


14 


8% 


— 


— 


— 


15 


26 


— 


— 


— 


16 


24 




— 


— 


17 


24 




— 


— 


18 


14 


— 


— 


— 


19+ 


3 






— 


18-24 





11% 13% 


2% 


25-34 


— 


18 


22 


14 


35-44 


— 


24 


21 


29 


45-54 


— 


16 


14 


26 


55-64 


— 


13 


11 


23 


65+ 


— 


16 


17 


5 


Refused 


— 


2 


2 


0 


Mean age 


16 


45 


44 


47 


Median age 


16 


43 


40 


45 


Race 


White 


74% 


83% 85% 


92% 


African-American/Black 


13 


8 


10 


1 


Hispanic 


9 


4 


2 


1 


Other 


4 


3 


1 


5 


Don't know/Refused 


0 


2 


2 


0 
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Table 34 

Sample Characteristics (Continued) 



High School General SB Owners 

Students Public & Managers 

Unweighted Weighted 

Characteristics (n=602) (n=600) (n=600) (n=204) 



Hispanic Origin 



Yes 


11% 


5% 


3% 


2% 


No 


89 


94 


96 


98 


Refused 


0 


1 


1 


0 


Gender 


Male 


— 


50% 


47% 


— 


Female 


— 


51 


53 


— 


Respondent Location 


Northeast 


18% 


20% 


21% 


22% 


South Central 


31 


34 


34 


35 


North Central 


30 


26 


25 


22 


West 


22 


20 


20 


21 


Education 


9th grade (Freshman) 


30% 


— 


— 


— 


10th grade (Sophomore) 


25 


— 


— 


— 


11th grade (Junior) 


26 


— 


— 


— 


12th grade (Senior) 


20 


— 


— 


— 


No formal schooling 




0% 


0% 


0% 


Grades 1- 7 


— 


2 


3 


0 


8th grade 


— 


1 


3 


0 


Some high school 


— 


6 


14 


2 


High school graduate 


*— 


29 


34 


17 


Some college 


— 


23 


14 


16 


Two-year college grad 


— 


10 


6 


6 


Four-year college grad 


*— 


16 


13 


40 


Postgraduate 


— 


10 


7 


18 


Vocational training 


— 


4 


5 


0 


(post high school) 
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Table 34 

Sample Characteristics (Continued) 



High School General SB Owners 

Students Public & Managers 

Unweighted Weighted 

Characteristics (n=602) (n=600) (n=600) (n=204) 



Employment Status 



Employed 


34% 


68% 


66% 


100% 


Not employed 


66 


31 


34 


0 


Hours of Work/Week 


< 10 hours 


4% 


— 


— 


— 


10+ hours 


29 


— 


— 


— 


Type of Work 

Professional 




(N=409) (N=393) 
24% 20% 




Manager, official 


— 


12 


11 


— 


Proprietor 


— 


8 


8 


— 


(small business) 


Clerical worker 


— 


9 


10 


— 


Sales worker 


— 


6 


6 


— 


Skilled craftsman, 


— 


19 


20 


— 


foreman 


Operative, unskilled. 


— 


9 


11 


— 


laborer (except farm) 


Service worker 




9 


11 


— 


Farmer, farm manager. 


— 


1 


1 


— 


farm laborer 


Military service 


— 


1 


1 




Refused 


— 


1 


1 


— 







Table 34 

Sample Characteristics (Continued) 



High School General SB Owners 

Students Public & Manager 

Unweighted Weighted 

Characteristics (n=602) (n=600) (n=600) (n=204) 



Income 



Under $10,000 


— 


6% 


8% 


— 


$10,000 to $14,999 


— 


8 


9 




$15,000 to $24,999 


— 


16 


17 


— 


$25,000 to $34,999 


— 


19 


19 


— 


$35,000 to $49,999 


— 


20 


19 


— 


$50,000 to $74,999 


— 


14 


11 


— 


$75,000 to $99,999 


— 


6 


5 


— 


$100,000 to $124,999 


— 


3 


2 


— 


$125,000 or more 


— 


2 


1 


— 


Don't know 


— 


2 


3 


— 


Refused 


— 


4 


5 


— 


Political Affiliation 


Republican 


— 


31% 


29% 


47% 


Democrat 


— 


38 


39 


23 


Independent 


— 


25 


25 


23 


Other 


— 


3 


3 


6 


Don't know 


— 


1 


2 


1 


Refused 


— 


2 


2 


0 


Political Philosophy 


Conservative 


— 


37% 


36% 


50% 


Moderate 


— 


37 


38 


36 


Liberal 


— 


22 


22 


12 


Other 


— 


0 


0 


2 


Don't know 


— 


1 


2 


0 


Refused 


— 


2 


2 


0 
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Table 34 

Sample Characteristics (Continued) 



SB Owners 
& Managers 

Characteristics (n=204) 



Own Business 

Owner 70% 

Manager 30 

Business Type (SIC code) 

Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing 1 % 
Mining and Oil/Gas 1 

Construction 5 

Manufacturing 13 

Transportation, Communications 4 
Wholesale Trade 16 

Retail Trade 25 

Finance, Insurance 9 

Services 25 

Year Business Started 

1960 or earlier 11% 

1961-1970 10 

1971-1980 29 

1981-1990 36 

1991-1993 8 

No answer 6 

Number of Employees 

0- 10 50% 

11 -20 21 

21-30 9 

31-40 5 

41 -200 15 
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Table 34 

Sample Characteristics (Continued) 



Characteristics 


SB Owners 
& Manaaers 
(n=204) 


Sales 

< $250 K 


15% 


$250 K-<$500 K 


20 


$500 K-<$1 M 


17 


$1 M-<$2M 


15 


$2M-<$3M 


9 


$3 M - < $4 M 


5 


$4M + 


19 
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Survey Methods 



The Gallup Organization selected the samples and conducted the inten'iews 
with each group. ITie following explains the sampling and data collection 
procedures used by Gallup. 

Sampling Design 

The Gallup Organization’s standard national telephone samples are unclustered, 
directory'-assisted random digit samples, and are based on a proportionate 
stratified sampling design. The random digit aspect of the sample is used to 
avoid “listing” bias. According to the most recent estimates from the Bureau of 
the Census, there are more than 93 million households in the United States, 
and approximatelv 93.3 percent of them contain one or more telephones. 
Telephone directories only list about 70 percent of such “telephone house- 
holds,” and numerous studies have shown that households with unlisted 
telephone numbers are different in several important ways from listed house- 
holds. Moreover, nearly 15 percent of listed telephone numbers are “discontin- 
ued” due to household mobility' and directory' publishing lag, and it is reasonable 
to assume that a roughly equal number are working residential numbers too new 
to be found in directories. 

To avoid these various sources of bias, a random digit procedure 
designed to provide representation of both listed and unlisted (including not- 
yet-listed) numbers was used. The design of the sample ensured this representa- 
tion by random generation of the last two digits of telephone numbers selected 
on the basis of their area code, telephone exchange (the first three digits of a 
seven-digit telephone number), and bank number (the fourth and fifth digits). 

The selection procedure produces a sample that is superior to random 
selection from a frame of listed telephone households. The superiority' is greater 
to the degree that the assignment of telephone numbers to households is made 
independently' of their publication status in the directory'. That is, if unlisted 
numbers tend to be found in the same telephone banks as listed numbers and 
if, in general, banks containing relatively few listed numbers also contain 
relatively few unlisted numbers, then the sample that results from the proce- 
dure described below will represent unlisted telephone households fully as well 
as listed households. Random number selection within banks ensures that all 
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numbers within a particular bank (listed or unlisted) have the same likelihood 
of inclusion in the sample, and that the sample so generated will represent 
listed and unlisted telephone households in the appropriate proportions. 

A database of listed telephone numbers for the continental United 
States was first stratified into four regions of the countr)’ and, within region, 
telephone numbers were further stratified into three size-of-community strata: 
(a) incorporated cities of population 1,000,000 and over; (b) incorporated 
cities of population 250,000 to 999,999; and, (c) the remainder of the 
continental United States. Separate samples were drawn from each of the 
resulting 12 region size-of-community' strata. The first eight digits of the 
sample telephone numbers (area code, telephone exchange, and bank number) 
were then seleaed after further geographic prestratification of this database so 
that within each region and size-of-community' stratum state, county', and 
telephone exchange within county' were all represented in their appropriate 
proportions. That is, the number of telephone numbers randomly sampled 
from within a given exchange was proportional to that exchange’s share of 
households in the set of exchanges from which the sample was drawn. 

Only working hanks of numbers we’.e selected. A working bank is 
defined as 100 contiguous telephone numbers containing three or more 
residential telephone listings. By eliminating non-working banks of numbers 
from the sample, the likelihood that any sampled telephone number will be 
associated with a residence increases from only 20 percent (where all banks of 
numbers are sampled) to between 60 and 70 percent. The sample of telephone 
numbers produced by this method is thus designed to produce a representative 
sampling of telephone households in the continental United States. 

Quotas for completed interviews within each of the twelve strata were 
set proportionate to the distribution of households in the 12 areas, and the 
sample release procedures were designed to ensure the inter\'iews were spread 
evenly over weekend and weekday periods, and more generally, over the entire 
field period. 

General Public Sample 

The sampling design procedures described above were used to select each 
household to inter\'iew. Within each contacted household, an interview was 
sought with the youngest man 18 years or older who was at home. If no man 
was at home, an inter\'iew was sought with the oldest woman at home. In 
addition, a quota was set so 50 percent of completed interviews in each of the 
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12 areas was male and 50 percent was female. This method of respondent 
selection within households produces an age distribution by sex that closely 
approximated the age by sex distribution of tlie total population. 

Up to five calls were made to each selected telephone number in 
order to complete an inter\'iew. The time of day and the day of the week for 
callbacb were varied to maximize the chances of finding a respondent at home. 
All interviews were conduaed on weekends or weekday evenings so potential 
respondents who worked full-time could be contacted. Only one complete 
interview per household was obtained. Interviewing started April 20 and ended 
May 17, 1994. 

The final sample was weighted so the region by age by sex by 
education distribution and the region by sex by race distribution of the sample 
matched current estimates derived from the U.S. Census Bureau’s Current 
Population Survey (CPS) for the adult population living in telephone house- 
holds in the continental U.S. 

High School Sample 

Gallup’s sampling design procedures described above were used to select each 
household to an interview. Within each contacted household, an interview was 
sought with a high school student with the most recent birthday. To qualify, a 
student must have been a ninth, 10th, 11th or 12th grade student during the 
1993-1994 .school year. This method of respondent selection within house- 
holds produces an age distribution that closely approximates the age distribu- 
tion of the total population. 

Up to five calls were made to each selected telephone number in 
order to complete an interview. The time of day and the day of the week for 
callbacks were varied to maximize the chances of finding a respondent at home. 
All interviews were conducted on weekends or weekday evenings so high 
school students would be contaaed. Only one complete intert'iew per house- 
hold was obtained. Interviewing started April 20 and ended May 15, 1994. 

Small Business Owners 
AND Managers Sample 

A sample of small businesses was randomly drawn b\' Dun & Bradstreet 
Information Services. The small businesses were listed in its database of 
privately and publicly owned companies, excluding government and educa- 
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tional entities, throughout the United States. The companies had to have 200 
or fewer employees to be eligible for the survey. 

Only the owner or the manager of the small business was surveyed. 

Up to five calls were made to each telephone number in order to complete an 
inter\'iew. The time of day and day of the week for callbacks were varied to 
maximize the chances of contacting the small business owner or manager. 
Interviewing started April 20 and ended May 15, 1994. 

Data Collection and Processing 

The surveys were administered by trained and experienced telephone inter\'iew- 
ers employed by Gallup. Prior to fuU-field implementation, interviewers were 
briefed specifically for this study. As part of standard operating procedures, 10 
percent of the inter\'iews were validated with supervisor)’ callbacks. 

The survey respnses were entered into the computer at the time of 
sur\'ey administration. Open-ended sur\'ey questions were coded and edited by 
Gallup personnel who specialize in this phase of telephone sur\'ey research. The 
telephone data were summarized by computer processing by Gallup personnel 
using Gallup equipment. 

Margin of Sampling Error 

At the 95 percent level of confidence, the maximum expected range of the 
sampling error for a sample of 600 respondents is plus or minus (+ / ■) 4.0 
percentage pints. This statement means that if 100 different samples of 600 
persons were randomly chosen from a given population, then 95 times out of 
100 the sample results obtained would vary’ no more than (+ / ■) 4.0 preent- 
age points from the results that would be obtained if the entire population 
were sur\'eyed. 

The maximum margin of sampling error for a sample of 200 is plus 
or minus (+/-) 6.9 preentage pints at the 95 preent level of confidence. For 
a sur\'ey response, you can be 95 percent confident that the inters’al formed by- 
adding or subtracting 6.9 preentage pints to the sample percentage result will 
contain the population percentage for that item. 

It should be noted that in any surs’ey there are other possible sources 
of error besides sampling. These include question order and wording, inteiview 
bias, and non-response, among others. The bias arising from these sources is 
difficult, if not impossible, to estimate. 







Table 35 

Expected Error Ranges 
for Different Sample Sizes 



A Sample of 600 Respondents* 

Resute about: 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 

Error Ranges: 2.4 3.2 3.7 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.7 



A Sample of 200 Respondents* 

Results about: 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 

Error Ranges: 4.2 5.5 6.4 6,8 6.9 6.8 6.4 5,5 4.2 
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Survey Development 

N.hr!^f ^ (University of 

Leadership Inc prepared the questions for each of the three surveys one for 
«c sample. Th.s wor involved tf,e specificanon of content, 2g md 
ring questions, and eaensivc revieiv and reiision. At least five drafts of 
sumy tveie ptepaied, me last tivo dtafts wete field testtd me ouesl, 

"wi r “r (r S„ 

and Kent Wolfe from Gallup were verj' helpful with this work Useful com 
ments on the survey instruments were obtained in formal reviews from a 
national panel of experts on entrepreneurship, business and education. 
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Center for Entrepreneurial Leadership Inc. 

Ewing Marion Kauffman Foundation 

The Ewing Marion Kauffman Foundation is an operating and grantmaking 
foundation that works toward the vision of self-sufficient people in healthy 
communities. The Kauffman Foundation, located in Kansas City, Mo., was 
established by one of the country's most recognized entrepreneurs, the late 
Ewing M. Kauffman, founder of Marion Laboratories, former chairman of 
Marion Merrell Dow Inc. and owner of the Kansas City Royals baseball team 
The Foundation's work is focused in two areas; youth development and 
entrepreneurial leadership. 



The Center for Entrepreneurial Leadership Inc. contributes to the vision of 
healthy economic communities by encouraging entrepreneurial leadership 
among adults and youth through educational and other support activities. 

By conducting applied research, developing innovative learning curricula for 
entrepreneurs, working through alliances and nurturing the spirit of 
entrepreneurship in young people, the Center seeks to understand, support 
and accelerate entrepreneurship in America. 
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